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THE PURPOSE OF THE SOCIETY 


1. To advance science and scien¬ 
tific study of nature. 

2. To foster and stimulate in¬ 
terest in the conservation of wild 
life. 

3. To maintain a permanent 
Zoological Exhibit in San Diego. 

4. To stimulate public interest 
in the building and maintenance of 


a Zoological Hospital. 

5. To provide for the delivery 
of lectures, exhibition of pictures 
and publication of literature deal¬ 
ing with natural history and 
science. 

6. To operate a society for the 
mutual benefit of its members for 
non-lucrative purposes. 


PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP 

1. Membership entitles you, your family and your friends to free ad¬ 
mission to all exhibits of the Zoological Society. 

2. Membership entitles you to attend all meetings of the Zoological 
Society, and to have a voice in such meetings. 

3. Membership entitles you to hold office in the Society. 

4. Your membership in the Society helps to support the greatest single 
educational and recreational feature in the community. 

5. Your membership allows the Society to continue to grow and main¬ 
tain its place as one of the largest in the world and the largest in 

the west. 

ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP $5.00 LIFE MEMBERSHIP $300.00 

SUSTAINING AND CLUB MEMBERSHIP $25 00 
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FINANCING OUR ZOO 

Because there has been much misinformation spread about recently 
as to the money which is being made by the Zoological Society it might 
be an appropriate time to explain to those who are interested in the 
subject just how the zoo is financed and just what its resources are. In 
the last copy of the ZOONOOZ you were given the financial statement 
presented at the annual meeting by Mr. F. C. Spalding and the com¬ 
parative balance sheet presented by Mr. A. T. Mercier of the financial 
committee. These statements were presented in tabulated form, and 
possibly were not so interested to the lay person as a verbal explaination 
would be. 

The Zoological Society has three principal sources of income at the 
present time, and several minor ones. First is the tax appropria¬ 
tion of the ctiy and county of San Diego, second the money derived from 
the charge of twenty-five cents admission at the gate, third the dona¬ 
tions solicited from the generous citizens of the community. The minor 
receipts are from annual membership dues, vending machines and lunch 
counter, bus receipts and the sale of animals. 

The money received from taxation last year amounted to $41,415.94 
the actual cost of running the garden outside of any building or increase 
in the exhibits, or any development in any way was $64,280.77. The 
Society is forced to make up the difference in these two figures, and to 
further provide for the replacement of any animals, and to finance any 
new development. These last two items are as vital to a zoological ex¬ 
hibit as the care for nothing can stand still, it must improve or deterio¬ 
rate, especially where living creatures constitute your principal stock. 
The city fund is devoted almost entirely to the purchase of materials 
and supplies, for the city^has so much greater purchasing power and so 
wisely is that power used under the present purchasing department that 
it would be the height of extravagance with public funds to use it for 
any other purpose. On the other hand it has proven impossible to get 
efficient and careful animal trainers through the Civil service for two 
reasons, first this is the only department which employes this class of 
labor so there is no demand for it, second really good animal keepers are 
in such demand that they do not attempt to secure employment through 
city channels. The money received from taxation is spent by the society 
through the Park Department and only such requisitions as that depart¬ 
ment considers proper find their way to the city purchasing bureau. 
These funds are doubly protected for only upon advise of the city audi¬ 
tor does the purchasing agent place the order even after its receipt from 
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the Park Department. This is not an arbitrary arrangement for the 
Zoological Society, but the legal arrangement by which all city funds 
are safeguarded against illegal or extravagant expenditure. 

Our psuedo friends who are interested in seeipg the gates opened free 
to the public have not offered any substitute except to ask for more 
money from the taxpayer, a policy hardly in keeping with the effort to 
reduce taxes. It seemed after much careful consideration by the Board 
of Directors of the Zoological Society that the fairest way to provide 
the necessary funds for the care of the zoo was to make a gate charge, 
thus those who really and truly enjoyed the zoo and profited by it most 
directly should contribute to toward its support rather than that the tax¬ 
payer who profited only by its general advantage to the community 
should bear the whole burden. The amount derived from the admission 
charge to the garden and to the “Star of India” last year was $38,710.21. 
This money goes principally to the payment of the wages of the animal 
men and the other employees of the garden. The city and county funds 
are, for the sake of better administration divided into twelve equal parts, 
but this cannot be done with the gate receipts, and it fluctuates with the 
tourist travel, being a perfect barometer of that condition. Therefore it 
is necessary to administer that fund most carefully so there will be suffi¬ 
cient funds to meet the payroll when the daily gate receipts fall far be¬ 
low the average. 

Donations are asked for construction of specific grottoes or cages in¬ 
stead of for maintenance or purchase of animals. It was thought at the 
very beginning of the organization that this was the proper way to seek 
such gifts for the donor would thus contribute something of permanent 
beauty or interest to the present and future of the city and permanent 
acknowledgement of such generosity could be made in the form of a 
lasting memorial. Thus many of the grottoes and cages are marked to 
show what gifts have been made to the community in this way. 

The funds derived from the minor sources are used for general upkeep 
and repairs with the exception of the net receipts from the operation of 
the busses. The friend who gave them asked that any income from 
that source be used for the enlarging of the bird collections and provid¬ 
ing more cages for this purpose. This was therefore the principal source 
of the funds used in the construction of the splendid new parrot group. 
The income from the busses is not large, but the pleasure they give to 
the many who otherwise could never visit the entire ground means more 
than profit. The lunch room is operated chiefly as an accomodation to 
the guests in the grounds, and not with any desire for great profit. It 
has taken practically all the net income up to the present time to pay 
off the notes at the bank which were assumed to pay for the original 
equipment and to add other improvements as they have been needed. 

Money derived from the sale of animals goes entirely into the pur¬ 
chase of other animals. The original exhibits are not disposed of unless 
the . new stock is better, but by having properly mated stock much 
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surplus is raised. The principal supply of animals and birds which are 
for sale, however, come from collecting expeditions which usually bring 
back a large surplus of local animals and birds, such as sea lion, pelican 
and heron. The sale of animals consists principally in exchanges with 
other zoos, by which means better prices are secured for the surplus, 
with less red tape. 

The year books published by other societies are proof that no other 
zoo which approaches this in size operates for anything like the same 
amount of money that this one does. There are two principal items 
which enter into this; first, the climate that makes little or no heat nec¬ 
essary and keeps the animals healthy with little medical attention, and 
the fact that the work for which other zoos have to provide high salar¬ 
ied experts is furnished by the members of the Board of Directors who 
give to that branch of the work in which they are best trained the ad¬ 
vantage of their experience and skill. 



Peacocks 
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WHAT ZOO MEN THINK OF OUR ZOO 

It is no longer necessary to accept anything but expert opinions upon 
any subject, for there are persons qualified by past experience to give 
opinions of real value upon almost every subject; men who have estab¬ 
lished by years of valuable service reputations which make their ap¬ 
praisement worth while. These are not, however, the persons who go 
boldly, blatantly up and down, shouting out such worth and destroying 
by constant criticisms the work that others have had the inspiration to 
carry on. For it is the idler who actually accomplishes nothing that is 
loudest in his censure and most eager to voice an opinion upon all mat¬ 
ters which are already being taken care of by others. 

Before listening to the opinions of the zoo which are expressed by 
those who show in every word that they are moved wholly by personal 
animosity and jealousy for its success, it might be interesting to hear 
opinions of some of the men who have spent their lives in the actual 
work of caring for zoological collections and who are really qualified to 
give an expression of value in regard to this or any other zoo. One 
fact that should be stressed at this point is that many of these men have 
come to San Diego expressly to see the zoo, for residents of their own 
cities have told them of this “something so different” in zoos. They 
have, moreover, come out as skeptics fully convinced that a creditable 
exhibit could not be developed so quickly as this one has, that it could 
not be built for what has been spent in San Diego and that it could not 
be the proper place to house animals successfully. 

Mr. Ed Bean, Director in charge of the building of the Zoological Park 
for which the State of Illinoise has voted nine millions of dollars, and 
who has been for twelve years previous successful director of the zoo at 
Milwaukee, visited the San Diego zoological garden prior to the conven¬ 
tion at Los Angeles last September. Mr. Bean is a thorough inspector 
and he looked into every part of the garden; he looked at things from 
the utility standpoint and from the standpoint of the health of the ani¬ 
mals, for Mr. Bean has the reputation of demanding first in every case 
the comfort and welfare of his charges. He is a critical zoo man, he is 
a capable one, and he deserves his reputation for success, else he would 
not have attained the position he now holds. Mr. Bean said, “I had 
heard so much of the zoological garden here from my son that I was 
prepared to be disappointed. I knew it could not be as fine as he said 
it was, but I also am converted. May I speak now for any surplus ani¬ 
mals when we are ready to stock up?” Again, “I thought that I had 
seen some fine Doguerra baboons, but I have never seen ANY until I 
saw that pair; they are the finest things I have ever seen. Mr. Bean 
was greatly impressed by seeing the goats and sheep run up and down 
the goat mountains, for he had been convinced from their pictures that 
they would not be practical. 

Another visitor was Mr. Heller, Director of Washington Park zoo at 
Milwaukee, scientist and traveller of such prominence that he was en¬ 
trusted with all of the arrangements for Roosevelt’s African trip and 
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was his companion on that expedition. Mr. Heller asked, “How do you 
rank your exhibit?” When told that we placed it fifth in America, he 
turned to Mr. Bean and said, “In point of rare exhibit and unusual and 
modem development I would consider it easily second, for I see things 
here that I have never seen except in nature, exhibited in the way they 
should be.” 

Mr. C. Emerson Brown of Philadelphia, who is doing remarkable work 
in breeding and raising rare animals, and who is familiar with the lab¬ 
oratory being conducted in Philadelphia by Dr. Fox, took hundreds of 
feet of motion pictures especially of the flying cage and the feeding of 
the Man-of-war birds. This he considered the most interesting thing 
that he had ever seen. It was naturally Mr. Brown, who was most im¬ 
pressed by the Zoological Hospital and the Research work in the diseases 
and care of wild animals that is being conducted there. He said, “I con¬ 
sider it the most remarkable zoological development that I have ever 
seen, to encounter such on institution being conducted in connection with 
a zoological society less than ten years old, in a city the size of San 
Diego. I hope that the people of this community appreciate it and give 
it the support that it deserves, for Balboa Park is a wonderful place but 
the zoo is the making of it.” 

Mr. Merkel, President of the National Association of Park Executives, 
took pictures everywhere in the zoo, for said Mr. Merkel, “I expected to 
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find a fine zoo, but I find a collection of fine animals confined in a beau¬ 
tiful park within a park.” 

Dr. Blair, Director of the New York Zoo, in an interview on his re¬ 
turn to New York said, “When I came back from the west a few weeks 
ago, I brought with me the biggest sea lion in captivity, and that is no 
circus story. I went down to San Diego and while I was there I found 
it w r as a great place for all kinds of lions—land lions and sea lions. 
That sounds funny, doesn’t it? What I mean is this, that the warm 
waters are favorable for sea lions and the climate for breeding African 
lions.” Later, in writing to the management of the zoo, Dr. Blair said 
that he had expected to see a crude unfinished zoo, for “ten years is none 
too long to establish any kind of a zoological exhibit, but you have ac¬ 
complished wonders in little more than half that time.” 

Mr. Hagenback was one’ of the latest visitors among the prominent 
zoo men of the world. He is one of the famous Hagenback Brothers 
who own and operate the famous zoological garden at Hamburg. Mr. 
Hagenback said, “I would have felt repaid for my trip to the coast from 
Hamburg if I had seen nothing except the Guadalupe Fur Seal. I want 
to establish connections with this zoo direct by water from Hamburg. 
That flying cage is the most beautiful and nearly perfect that I have 
seen, and I believe that I have seen them all. The picture of those Man- 
of-war birds feeding should be broadcast all over the world, for I have 
never seen anything like it. I wish to compliment you, Dr. Wegeforth, 
upon the use of the scientific names as well as the common names on 
the name plate; that is unique among the zoos of the United States. I 
regret that my trip is so short that I cannot spend days instead of hours 
in this magnificent garden, for I could learn many things from it.” 



Mr. Henrich Hagenback and Mr. J. T. Benson in San Diego Zoo 
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THREE WAYS OF FINANCING ZOOS 

Because of the interest being manifested in the financial administra¬ 
tion of the Zoological Garden, this seems an opportune time to make 
some brief notes upon the financial arrangements by which other zoos 
are maintained. For few of those interested have the opportunity of 
asking directly the questions that they would like to have answered. 

There are three types of zoos in the world into which all of the zoos 
might be roughly classed. First the commercial zoo, second the munici¬ 
pal or public zoo, third the scientific or educational zoo, which is private¬ 
ly owned and operated as a non-profitable institution. 

The two best known examples in the world of the first class are the 
“Tierpark” of the Hagenbacks in Germany, and the zoological garden of 
Chapman of England. Both of these concerns do maintain splendid ex¬ 
hibits of wild animals which they collect and purchase for mercantile 
purposes only. They show off their animals in the best possible way to 
create good markets for them, and to make their work financially suc¬ 
cessful they have learned much of the scientific side of the animal in¬ 
dustry. They charge admission to the grounds and everything in them 
is for sale, thus they maintain a constantly changing exhibit. There are 
a few of these in the United States, the best known and most creditable 
being probably the Longfellow Garden owned by Jones of Minneapolis. 

The public zoo is the type that is maintained by a city, state or 
county; it is built and supported by the money derived from taxation. 
These zoos are free to the public, as they belong to them, and as a rule 
they are subject to the upsand downs suffered by most institutions which 
are under political control. To offset this, many of them have through 
their directors secured a zoological society composed of citizens who are 
honestly interested and willing to act as sponsors and advisors to the 
zoo in order that the interest may be kept at a steady point. One of 
the finest examples of a municipal zoo in the United States is the Wash¬ 
ington Park Zoo of Milwaukee. Detroit is at present building a public 
zoo which it is financing by a taxation assessment of one mill, which in 
that city of vast wealth provides about $400,000.00 a year. The state 
of Illinois has voted nine million dollars bonds to build a zoo near Chi¬ 
cago which will also be financed by taxation. The National zoo is sup¬ 
ported noit only by an appropriation each year from Congress, but by 
many private citizens who delight in furthering its interest in every way 
as a gift to the whole nation. 

The Philadelphia zoological garden is maintained by the Zoological 
Society alone. It is entirely dependent upon its own resources and has 
made no effort to obtain a city appropriation, as it prefers to be entirely 
free to carry out the business in its own way without the interference of 
politics. There is an admission charge in Philadelphia of thirty-five cents 
for adults and fifteen cents for children. But like the San Diego Zoo, 
a great amount of school work is given free and much effort is put into 
building up the institutiol as an educational factor. 
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The Zoological Garden of New York, familiarly called Bronx Park 
Zoo, was established through the efforts of the New York Zoological So¬ 
ciety, and after severe financial strugles it began to receive some sup¬ 
port from the city of New York. It has been assisted both by special 
appropriations and by tax collections regularly assessed for that pur¬ 
pose. Without increasing its tax rate, the original amount received 
has grown with the natural growth of the city, until it is between 
$390,000.00 and $400,000.00 a year. This zoo, which formerly charged 
admission, is free to the public with the exception of two days a week. 

The funds of the New York Zoo, which are derived from membership, 
donations and other resources, are used to further scientific discovery 
and research, as the amount received from taxation is sufficient to pay 
for the upkeep of the garden. This leaves the freedom of the scientific 
work entirely in the hands of those vitally interested, and it is upon this 
modle that the Zoological Society of San Diego is basing its plans for the 
future. For with the rapid growth of the city of San Diego and the 
constantly increasing wealth, it will not be many years before the in¬ 
come from the city, with no additional cost to the individual tax payer, 
will entirely support a larger zoo than the present one/ by the money 
derived from this two cents taxation. At present the amount this re¬ 
ceived equals less than half of the actual operating cost. 




Pond in Flying Cage 
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Nrut |fnrk Aquarium 

Charles Haskins Townsend 
Director 


New York, September 6, 1928 


Dr. H. M. Wegeforth, 
President Zoological Society, 
Balboa Park, 

San Diego, California. 


Dear Dr. Wegeforth: 

The New York Zoological Society appreciates the co¬ 
operation of the San Dego Zoological Society in the effort to save 
the Galapagos tortoise from extermination and will assume the 
cost of fencing the area the tortoises occupy. 

Since leaving San Diego I have thought many times of 
your excellent Zoological Garden and the fine condition of its in¬ 
mates. I was sufficiently interested to visit all your animals sev¬ 
eral times while I was there and cannot recall any that seemed to 
be suffering from the effects of captivity. The outdoor life that 
is possible in your climate must of course, be credited with a large 
share of the success in keeping them, but they had room for ex¬ 
ercise and were evidently well cared for. 

Being a physician you know the importance of keeping 
a finger on the pulse of creatures who cannot make known their 
wants, San Diego is to be congratulated on having a very good 
zoological garden. 


Sincerely yours, 

C. H. TOWNSEND 


Director. 

















San Diego has one thing that no other city 
in California has—let us keep that thing; for 
it is one of the largest assets that any city 
can have. It is entertaining; it is education¬ 
al; it is scientific; it attracts visitors and 
holds them in the city; it advertises the 
enter of the comunity and the wonders of its 
climate all over the world. 


that thing is the 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN 


Keep the Largest Zoo in the West 
at San Diego 


Vote YES on Proposition No. 3 
April 2nd, 1929 































